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Proverbs As Spice For Our Latin Courses 
By Raymonp V. Scuoper, S.J. 

West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 
“Varietas delectat,” says the ancient proverb... And 
not least in the classroom is it proved a ‘faithful saying’ 
that Variety is the spice of life. If I propose here to 
show how Latin proverbs can be used to spice our Latin 
courses, I mean no more than that. For spices, of course, 
are only used with good solid food, and but sparingly, 
and not for their own sake. The important thing to 
teach in a Latin class is real Latin literature, and the 
grammar which is necessary if our young Ithacans are to 
enter that broad lotus land of lasting delights. I am not 
promoting a curriculum in which proverbs would become 
the staple diet of the growing minds entrusted to our 
nurture. But proverbs can be of use to bring out the full 
flavor of the Latin tongue with which we serve our pupils. 
The virtue of proverbs as an appetizer lies in two 
things—their intrinsic appeal as concentrated capsules of 
juicy wisdom, and the spice of variety which they intro- 
duce into the various ‘courses.’ By an Epicurean refine- 
ment of the very essence of this spiciness—variety—I 
will even indicate various ways in which this relish can 
be applied. Thereby I hope to show how we can exercise 
the fine pedagogical art which Horace praises in those 
wise Roman teachers who entice their charges to study 

by the occasional encouragement of a tasty cookie: 


ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima.? 

The dictionary gives subtle distinctions between prov- 
erb, adage, aphorism, apothegm, dictum, saying, saw, 
byword, and maxim. For our present end, it is sufficient 
to consider as a proverb (proverbium) any pithy state- 
ment of truth which shows traces of popular and wide- 
spread usage. Of the other types of expression with a 
proverbial aroma more delicate or analogous, the maxim 
(sententia), as a striking generalization of an individual 
author, rather than a bit of the popular wisdom, will also 
serve our purposes. 

Such phrases may be gleaned from the works of nearly 
any Latin author, notably Plautus, Seneca, Horace, 
Cicero, Publilius Syrus, Tacitus, and St. Jerome. Their 
utility in teaching the young is brought out by Seneca, 
when he writes: “Pueris sententias ediscendas damus 

. quia complecti illas puerilis animus potest, qui plus 
adhuc non capit.”? But let us also remember Quintilian’s 
warning, that too much occupation with old saws, instead 
of the higher forms of literature, would only parch and 
harden youthful tastes.‘ 

The first use of proverbs which I will suggest to en- 
liven, lighten, and stimulate our teaching, is to employ 
them to test the students’ grasp of the special genius of 
the Latin language. Many a youngster will say that “it 
rains cats and dogs’”—or “pitchforks,” perhaps, if of rural 


origin. But how many will grasp the point (and the par- 
allel) of the Roman expression “Urceatim pluit”?5 A 
gay blue ribbon to the one who does! Latin succinctness 
and omission of the verb would be strongly impressed on 
the young mind which decoded the proverb: “Bis pueri 
senes.’® Similarly, a fine grasp of the distinctions intro- 
duced by prefixes will be uncovered in the bright student 
who properly explains the ancient observation: “Legere 
et non intellegere neglegere est.”7 It would also do him 
no little good to act upon it! Or picture the proud teacher 
who longs to show off a talented pupil when the prin- 
cipal drops in for class. A happy solution would be to 
ask for a good English equivalent of Publilius Syrus’ fine 
remark: “Comes facundus in via pro vehiculo est.” One 
way to test understanding of the idiomatic use of dies 
for ‘era’ or ‘age,’ and with the same stone kill possible 
doubts as to the value of studying history, would be to 
interrupt class some day and ask who knows what is 
meant by “Discipulus est prioris posterior dies.’” 

So, too, such phrases offer an unusually good chance 
for fine idiomatic translation. Ask a class what Vergil 
means by “Experto credite.” Unlucky the lad who re- 
plies “Believe the expert,” or “specialist.” But applause 
for him who sees not only the real meaning, but also a 
free adaptation of it in the motto of the Packard auto- 
mobile, “Ask the man who owns one.” “Pares cum pari- 
bus facillime congregantur”’® could well be used to show 
the error in a too literal translation. For obviously, it 
calls for something like “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” In the case of proverbs, such freedom is not 
license, but a true capturing of the spirit. Even the 
rather flippant Americanism “Paddle your own canoe” is 
in good taste to convey the mood of Horace’s threat: 
“Nabis sine cortice.””4 

A second device is to use proverbs from the opposite 
approach—by asking for a rendition of some modern 
proverb into the idiomatic Latin form. Most American 
children have heard futility described as “carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” But would they translate it in a phrase 
truly Latin in spirit, on the plan of Horace’s and Ovid’s 
words: “In silvam ligna ferre”’?!* Perhaps your dear 
little Wilbur Wigglesworth has consoled himself on his 
way to class by saying of some rude dog which fright- 
ened him en route, “Oh, his bark is worse than his bite.” 
He would show not only courage, but a gratifying taste 
for good Latin as well, if he could pillory his attacker in 
the words of the old Latin proverb: “Canis timidus ve- 
hementius latrat quam mordet.”!* In the same way, 
“Many men, many minds” only becomes truly Latin 
when expressed by the student in the formula: “Quot 
homines, tot sententiae.”"* And the really idiomatic par- 
allel of “Let the cobbler stick to his last” is Pliny’s 

phrase: “Ne sutor super crepidam. ms 

A further use for proverbs is in concretizing and ex- 
emplifying grammatical rules. “Vivere militare est,’* 
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for instance, is a fine statement, easily remembered, of 
the use of the Latin infinitive as a substantive. Most 
boys will enjoy and long remember an example of the 
rule of ablative of comparison which shrewdly states 
“Ventis mobilior femina”!7—and most girls, too, if only 
from indignation. 

To include proverbs occasionally among the regular 
memory work might be a fourth procedure. Many are 
highly suited to profit the student not only in memory- 
training, but at the same time in character development 
and good ideals. Instances in point would be words of 
wisdom like: “Bonos corrumpunt mores congressus 
mali”;!8 “Age si quid agis”;!® and Ovid’s couplet: 

Principiis obsta; sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas invaluere moras.?0 
So too, Scriptural phrases abound for this purpose, such 
as “Amicus stultorum efficietur similis,’”*! or “Ubi est 
thesaurus tuus, ibi est et cor tuum.’? 

Another approach is by way of sampling old Roman 
wisdom. “Piger ipse sibi obstat,”?* for example, or “Ut 
sementem feceris, ita metes.”** 

Yet a different use is to point out how many Latin 
proverbs have been incorporated into our own wisdom. 
The sure result will be an increased realization of how 
intimately our culture has been influenced by that of 
ancient Rome. Latin origin of everyday phrases is cer- 
tain to impress those who discover it. Yet how many 
children are aware of almost speaking Latin when they 
refer to “Irons in the fire,” “A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient,” “Silence gives consent,” “Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” “You’re in the same boat yourself,” “While 
there’s life there’s hope,” “Making a virtue of neces- 
sity,” etc.? What phrase more modern than ‘Trojan 
Horse’? Yet the very words are Cicero’s, in his attack 
on Verres: “Intus est equus Troianus.””5 We even use 
the Latin in many cases, as when we say, “Parturiunt 
montes, nascetur ridiculus mus,” “Ultima 
“Rara avis,’”® and the like. Is not our national motto 
“E pluribus unum” adapted from Vergil’s words for a 
single blend of many components?”® 

A seventh method might be to write on the blackboard 
before class some worthy Latin maxim. Thereby, the 
students, as they trickle in, will be attracted, and occu- 
pied with working out something of value and worth 
remembering. This wise pedagogical trick can be used 
to instil both wisdom, good Latin, and humor. Let bul- 
lies be shamed, and good boys delighted, when con- 
fronted with a blackboard inscribed with Martial’s 
taunt: “Noli barbam vellere mortuo leoni.”®° “Stulte, 
stude!’”! may seem particularly appropriate the day 
after some test. But St. Jerome’s consoling words are 
good for any morning: “Litterarum radices amarae, fruc- 
tus dulces.”8? So also Solon’s principle, as Seneca ex- 
presses it: “Tamdiu discendum est, quamdiu vivas.’%% 
Or Scriptural exhortations to wisdom, for instance, “Se- 
cura mens quasi luge convivium,”** or “Initium sapien- 
tiae timor Domini.’”** 

Finally, the textbook itself may incorporate Latin 
proverbs. Magoffin and Henry, for example, like Scott 
and Horn, use them as headings for each lesson. And in 
Fr. Henle’s new Latin series, there is a colleetion of the 
Epigrams of Christ, for use in translation exercise, or 
memory work. 
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Here, then, are eight ways of adding to Latin class 
real benefits and the spice of variety through the use of 
proverbs—as test of understanding the special genius of 
Latin, as models for idiomatic translation into Latin, ex- 
amples of rules, memory work and character training, 
samples of Roman wisdom, phrases incorporated into 
our own daily speech, apt blackboard mottoes for con- 
sideration before class, and as part of the textbook study. 


Each method can help bring out a popular, living, per- — 


manent element of Latin, and flavor the whole Latin 
course with a rare sauce. The teacher’s own ingenuity 
will add yet further devices of a like nature. Yet I re- 
peat, proverbs lose their value if served up too copiously. 
After all, Latin is very tasty in itself, without condi- 
ments. And the finest spice of all is that enthusiasm 
and artistry of the true teacher which creates in the stu- 
dent a real appetite for Latin. Indeed, this is the very 
point of the old proverb which Cicero quotes: ‘“Opti- 
mum cibi condimentum fames.’*¢ 


1 Phaedrus 2 prol. 10; Valer. Maximus 2. 10.1; Eurip., Orest. 2.34; 
Arist., Rhet. 1.11. 2 Horace, Sat. 1.1.25-26. 3 Seneca, Epist. 33.7. 
4Duo autem genera maxime cavenda pueris puto: unum, ne quis 
eos antiquitatis nimius admirator in Gracchorum Catonisque et 
aliorum similium lectione durescere velit. (J. O. 25.21). 5 Petro- 


[A List of Interesting Latin Proverbs is to follow. Ed. Note.] 


Difficilia Quae Pulchra’ 
By CuHarues C. Mirrow 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


The time is past when four years of Latin, three years 
of Greek, and two years of a modern language (German 
or French) was considered a normal requirement for 
admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Quite naturally the province of the college teacher 
of the classics has been narrowed in consequence. His 
students are no longer qualified for the advanced work 
that was once taken for granted as the proper content 
of college and university courses. Few high schools re- 
main in which Greek is taught. And it is becoming in- 
creasingly common for colleges to offer—in some few 
cases, to require—as part of the first-two-years’ work 
not merely courses in Cicero’s orations and in Vergil’s 
Aeneid, but even in first year Latin and Caesar as well. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Latin teachers in 
our secondary schools are no longer as well equipped for 
their work as was formerly the case. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that too often school admin- 
istrators who are themselves unacquainted with Latin 
are inclined to think that anyone who has had two years 
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nius, Satyricon 44. 6 Lactantius, Inst. 2.4 14; Aristophanes, Clouds ‘ 
a 1417; Plautus, Merc. 295. 7 Pseudo-Cato, Dist. 1, pref. § Publilius t 
“ Syrus 104. ® bid. 123. 1°Cicero, De Senectute 3.7; cp. Homer, ] 
ms Odyssey 17.218. 11 Horace, Sat. 14.119, 1 Ibid. 1.10.34; Ovid, Ex 
i Ponto 42.13. 18 Ennius, in Varro, Ling. Lat. 7.32. 14 Terence 
a Phorm. 454; Cicero, De Fin. 15.15. 15 Pliny, Nat. Hist. 35.84. 

16 Seneca, Epist. 96.5; Eurip., Suppl. 550. 17 ig pees Siculus, 
> Eclogues, 3.10. 18 Tertullian, Ad Uxorem 1.8; Menander, frag. 
iy 218 (Kock). 19 Plautus, Mil. Glor. 215. 2° Ovid, Remed. Amor. 
me 91; Seneca, Epist. 72.11. 21 Prov. 13.20. 22 Matt. 6.21. 23 Seneca, 

[ Epist. 94.28. 24 Cicero, De Oratore 2.65.261. 25 In Verrem 4.23.52; 
Ng Pro Murena 37.78. 26 Horace, Ars Poet. 139. 27 Vergil, Georg. 
S 1.30; Seneca, Medea 379. 28 Persius, 1.46. 29 Vergil, Moretum 108. 
: 30 Martial 10.90.9. 31 Seneca, Apoc. 8. 32 St. Jerome, Epist. 125.12; 
a cp. Diogenes Laertius 5.18. 33 Seneca, EHpist. 76.3; Solon, in Zeno- 
Bs bius 3.4, 34Prov. 15.15. 35 Psalms 110.10. 3¢Cicero, De Fin. 
i 2.28.90; Socrates, in Porphyry, De Abstinentia 3.26. 
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of the subject in high school is ipso facto qualified to 
teach these same courses. - 

Perhaps the most alarming tendency of modern edu- 
cational practice is the increasingly widespread belief 
that any subject is just as valuable to the student as any 
other. Under such conditions, it is not surprising that 
domestic science, typing, and history have largely sup- 
planted the serious study of the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages in the high-school cur- 
riculum. A difficult subject, however important and 
valuable, stands little chance when placed in free com- 
petition with what is both attractive and easy. 

Furthermore, when half of the student’s time is 
devoted to the required English and Social Science, there 
is relatively little opportunity for an earnest student to 
obtain the solid courses that are still fundamental to a 
liberal education. 

Our particular problem as Latin teachers is, therefore, 
only part of a larger and more serious general situation. 
We are called upon to aid in finding a remedy for a 
pernicious and debilitating influence in modern educa- 
tional practice. What must we do? 

(1) First, we must not lose heart. The situation is 
serious, but by no means hopeless. The fact remains that 
the actual number of students of elementary Latin in the 
United States today is still very great. Never: has the 
teacher of Latin had a greater opportunity. 

(2) Such a chance must not be lost. We who have 
faith in the value of the classics must insist upon certain 
fundamental necessities: 

a) The proper preparation of Latin teachers. This 
scarcely requires further comment. 

b) The importance of drill and the absolute mastery 
of the forms and syntax of the language—even 
at the cost of less emphasis upon models of 
ancient structures and objects in wood or in 
soap, elaborately illustrated notebooks, Latin 
plays, Roman banquets, and other extra-curricu- 
lar activities that belong in the Latin Club rather 
than in the classroom. 
A more concerted effort to bring before pupils 
and their parents alike a realization of the im- 
portance of a knowledge of Latin grammar for 
the proper use of English; and of Roman his- 
tory as the essential pre-requisite for any study 
of the social sciences. We should be the last to 
deplore the serious study of our mother tongue. 
But it needs to be adequately taught. Latin is 
its source—and its foundation. 

Since the days of The Classical Investigation some of 
us have been perhaps overzealous in our endeavor to 
make Latin interesting. We have weakened its power as 
an educational force by diluting it, by teaching almost 
everything except Latin Grammar and Syntax. And to 
my mind the study of Latin Prose Composition is indis- 
pensable as the means of gaining a mastery of vocabu- 
lary and forms and language structure: it is the prac- 
tical application of the rules. 

I would advocate, then, a somewhat different ap- 
proach: the recognition of the fact that Latin is diffi- 
cult and therefore worthy of serious study. Let the 
interest of the student rest on the sure foundation of his 
pride in achievement. 
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We should enlist the cooperation of teachers of Eng- 
lish and of History, and make clear to school executives 
the vital importance of this study to which we have 
devoted our lives. 

I should be the last to belittle the many other values 
of the classics. But the primary task of the teacher of 
elementary Latin, it seems to me, is the inculeation of an 
understanding of grammar as essential to speech: 


All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels! 
Let us strive to attain to this height of achievement: 
giving our students a mastery of the language. 


1 Reprinted from the Crassicat June, 1938. 


Friends of Medieval Latin and admirers of the Night- 
ingale of Gandersheim (the Benedictine nun Hrotvits or 
Hrosvitha) will weleome Hrosvithae Liber Tertius, re- 
cently edited with Text, Translation, Introduction, and 
Commentary, by Sr. M. Bernardine Bergman.! This 
makes the last of Hrosvitha’s works available to all who 
are interested in the Saxon poet, a late representative of 
the Carolingian or Ottonian Renaissance, who wrote 
about 980. Her other works are Book I, Legends, and 
Book II, Dramas. “The Gesta Ottonis and the Primor- 
dia Coenobii Gandeshemensis are historical epics, not of 
the exalted Vergilian type, but rather in the manner of a 
beautiful family picture or history of the Ottonian 
House, with Otto I as the most conspicuous historical 
personage.” 

Literature of this sort is instructive to the classical 
student. The differences, both in charm of style and in 
artistry of composition, between the masterful Roman 
poet and his late medieval imitator, are, of course, glar- 
ing. Even so, Hrosvitha deserves credit for her bold ef- 
fort to attempt the impossible. Even her meagre suc- 
cess lights up the Ages “about which we are so much in 
the dark.” Of course, had she lived to come under the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance with its overempha- 
sis on form, she might have been more successful in a 
literary way; but would she have dared pour out her 
simple soul and infused the Christian spirit into her re- 
cital, which, she knew, would cheer her immediate sur- 
roundings? For us in the twentieth century, it is not at 
all unimportant to gain this glimpse of the medieval 
mind. 


1 Hrosvithae Liber Tertius: The Sisters of St. Benedict; Coving- 
ton, Ky. 1942. 


In Diem Octavam Decembris 

Finge tibi rigidis horrentem vepribus agrum, 

Vomere quem nullo fortis dimovit arator; 

Campo sed medio niteat capita ardua tollens 

Lilium, et incultas niveum dominetur in herbas:— 

Nos ager ille sumus, sunt nostra piacula vepres; 

Sola sed egregius flos tu, purissima Virgo! 

Raymonp V. ScuHoper, S.J. 

West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


If I deprecate the excess of specialism in classical 
philologists, it is not in concession to belletristic persi- 
flage or in the belief that “it is more blessed to gush 
than to construe.”—Paul Shorey. 
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Greetings and Best Wishes 
for 
A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 


De Fontibus Salvatoris 


Grandis quidem est, dilectissimi, hodierna Dominicae 
Nativitatis solemnitas; sed dies brevis cogit breviare 
sermonem. Nec mirum, si facimus nos breve verbum, 
quando et Deus Pater Verbum fecit abbreviatum. Vul- 
tis nosse quam longum, quam breve fecit? Caelum, 
inquit hoc Verbum, et terram ego impleo. Nunc caro 
factum, in angusto locatum praesepio est. A saeculo, 
ait Propheta, et in saeculum tu es Deus: et ecce, factus 
est infans diei unius. Ad quid hoc, fratres, aut quae 
necessitas fuit, ut sic exinaniret, sic humiliaret, sic 
abbreviaret se Dominus maiestatis, nisi ut vos similiter 
faciatis? Iam clamat exemplo, quod postmodum prae- 
dicaturus est verbo. Discite a me, quia mitis sum et 
humilis corde: ut verax inveniatur, qui dicit: Coepit 
Iesus facere, et docere. 

Obsecro proinde et plurimum rogo, fratres, non pati- 
amini sine causa tam pretiosum exemplar vobis exhi- 
bitum esse, sed conformamini illi, et renovamini spiritu 
mentis vestrae. Studete humilitati, quae fundamentum 
est custosque virtutum: sectamini illam, quae sola po- 
test salvare animas vestras. Quid enim magis indig- 
num, quid detestandum amplius, quid gravius punien- 
dum, quam ut, videns Deum caeli parvulum factum, 
ultra apponat homo magnificare se super terram? 
Intolerabilis impudentiae est, ut, ubi sese exinanivit 
maiestas, vermiculus infletur et intumescat. 

Hoc igitur est, propter quod exinanivit se formam 
servi accipiens, qui in forma Dei Patri aequalis erat. 
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This beautiful opening of St. Bernard’s In Nativitate 
Domini, Sermo I, De Fontibus Salvatoris, shows, among 
other things, why the Saint was called Doctor mellifiuus. 
He lived from 1090 to 1153. 


Comments and A Comment 


I am happy to write that our school has been subscrib- 
ing to Tue CiassicaL BULLETIN since 1927. I would feel 
lost without the monthly inspiration received from its 
pages.—From Baltimore. 

* 


Here is my dollar for subscription to THE CiAssicaL 
Buuwetin. Incidentally, a dollar superlatively well 
spent.—A college teacher of English. 

* 

The following tribute is from the Dean of a State 
Teachers’ College: “I am enclosing my check as payment 
for a subscription to your periodical. Its contents im- 
press me as being the sort of spiritual nutriment that 
is much needed by the teacher of the Classics and which 
he cannot naturally find in journals that are devoted to 
the academic examination of these subjects.” 

* 


The October issue furnished a direct answer to a ques- 
tion by one of my third-year Latin pupils just last week. 
The question of the variability of meaning in Latin 
verbs puzzled the students. How could ducere mean 
‘think’ or ‘consider’ as well as ‘lead’? I tried to illus- 
trate with the various uses of the English word ‘bear,’ 
but Professor DeWitt’s ‘engaging chat’ with its thirty- 
one uses of ‘take’ furnished a completely satisfying an- 
swer. 

The Buuuerin rarely descends to the level of high- 
school Latin requirements, though I personally enjoy 
every issue. My knowledge of Latin, if explored, would 
be found neither deep nor broad, yet I derive immense 
pleasure from my work in the subject, and applaud from 
the side lines all who champion the cause of the classics. 
Therefore, a salute to THe CuassicaL BUuLLETIN.—A 
high-school Latin teacher. 


The comment from ‘a high-school teacher’ calls for a 
word or two of explanation. It is a pleasure to hear that 
this teacher, in reading THe CuassicaL BULLETIN, is able 
‘from the side lines’ to enjoy what is going on in the clas- 
sical world beyond the four walls of her own classroom. 
It is like sitting comfortably in the grandstand and 
watching an exciting game. And here is, perhaps, one 
answer to her statement that our Bunuerin “rarely de- 
scends to the level of high-school Latin requirements.” 
This is true, but it is more to our purpose to stress the 
paulo maiora in classical teaching than to treat of par- 
ticular methods of teaching the essentials of Latin, espe- 
cially since there are other helps to that end available. 
We can think of nihil tristivs in the teaching of Latin 
or Greek than to limit one’s horizon to the declensions 
and conjugations, however important the knowledge of 
the elements is for the future success of the student. We 
have more than once been assured that a few quiet mo- 
ments spent monthly over our pages are a positive relief 
to the nerves of hard-working high-school teachers of the 
classics. 
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And furthermore: may we not, perhaps, suggest that 
our high-school teachers might be a little more articu- 
late, a little more communicative, than they seem to be? 
The Editor of a magazine is not omniscient, and yet, a 
note despatched to him by a distressed teacher is very 
likely to bring an answer in the next issue. Besides, if 
Editors are themselves unable to solve a problem, they 
have ways and means of finding out from those who 
know. We cordially invite our readers, therefore, to 
send us an occasional note stating their specific trouble, 
and, better still, to submit a brief paper for publication 
in this BULLETIN in which they explain, for the benefit of 
other teachers, how they have grappled with a problem 
that had long been worrying them. If it is a joy to cope 
with a difficulty successfully, the joy is doubled when 
shared with others. Semper beatam se putat benignitas, 
says Publilius. A vigorous esprit de corps can do won- 
ders in keeping the readers of a magazine in touch with 
one another. In eadem es navi, says a Roman proverb. 


D’Aubignac and Homeric Criticism 
By Greorce E. DuckwortH 
Princeton University 
I. D’Aubignac and Wolf 


Throughout the nineteenth century classical scholars 
looked upon Friedrich August Wolf as the man who had 
introduced a new era in Homeric investigation. His 
famous Prolegomena ad Homerum of 1795 was consid- 
ered the foundation for all later developments of the 
Homeric Question. In the words of Geddes, Wolf “was 
the first to subject the poems to the ordeal of a critical 
examination, and . . . forged the thunderbolt that shat- 
tered, in the view of Germany, the unity of the Homeric 
poems.” Similarly, Father Browne says that Wolf “woke 
up an unsuspecting world by exploding in it the bomb- 
shell of his theory.” 

Wolf’s theory, upon which his fame as the founder of 
modern Homeric criticisms rests, was a very elastic one. 
Believing that the Iliad and the Odyssey originated at a 
time when writing was either unknown or so little known 
that it could not be used for literary purposes, he held 
that the epics were composed of a mass of songs, more or 
less independent, which were handed down by oral tradi- 
tion and collected into two poems by a commission ap- 
pointed by Peisistratus. The epics were thus learned cre- 
ations mechanically put together in the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. He did not deny the unity of the 
poems, but considered it an artificial unity superimposed 
at a late date. The original poems, from which the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were put together, were composed by 
different poets, but Wolf was willing to accept the exist- 
ence of Homer, to admit that the greater part of the 
originally disconnected songs may have been composed 
by one poet of great genius. This poet “began the weav- 
ing of the web, and carried it down to a certain point,” 
after which other poets took up the theme. Wolf thus 
assigned the greater part of the poems to Homer, and he 
admitted that it would perhaps never be possible to show 
the precise points at which “the new filaments of the 
texture” began. 

The very elasticity of this theory made its influence 
all the greater. Wolf did not attempt to define how much 
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the original poet had done, where the other poets began, 
or how they differed. He believed merely that the Ho- 
meric poems were put together in the time of Peisistratus 
out of shorter unwritten songs which had come down 
from a more primitive age, and that many of these poems 
were composed by one poet. It remained for his succes- 
sors to take one of two courses, either to make the first 
poet of the series less influential (cf. Lachmann and his 
Liedertheorie), or to stress the poetic achievement of the 
initial poet (cf. Hermann and the theory of the Ur-Ilias). 
Much adverse criticism has been heaped upon the head 
of Wolf, and he has been held responsible for many of 
the excesses and the extreme views of his followers. To 
call a theory ‘Wolfian’ has been to damn it completely 
in the eyes of most Unitarians. But his views seem very 
moderate indeed when compared with those of the Ho- 
meric Separatists of later generations. Furthermore, it is 
to Wolf’s credit that he disapproved of his own conclu- 
sions. His love for Homer, his recognition of the unity of 
the poems led him to ascribe as much as possible to a 
single poet, and he admitted that he felt rage and indig- 
nation against himself for his theory of the origin of the 
poems. He says in his Preface to the Iliad (1795): 
“Quoties animadverto ac reputo mecum quam in uni- 
versum aestimanti unus his carminibus insit color . . . 
vix mihi quisquam irasci et succensere gravius poterit 
quam ipse facio mihi.” 


It has long been known that Wolf’s ideas were not 
wholly original, and that certain of his views were an- 
ticipated by writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Vico, Merian, Wood, and others. But, as 
Father Browne puts it, “the great German, if he did not 
in all respects originate his theory, gave life to it, and 
brought it vividly, before the minds of men; and so be- 
came to all practical intent the father of Homeric criti- 
cism.” In the past forty years the question of Wolf’s 
originality has flared up anew, and ‘the great German’ 
has been condemned far more severely, and by his own 
countrymen. One of Wolf’s sharpest critics was Finsler, 
who said that the Prolegomena contained not a single 
original thought, and who referred to Francois Hédelin, 
Abbé d’Aubignac as “der Begriinder der modernen Ho- 
merkritik”; to d’Aubignac, a seventeenth century French 
literary critic, he gave the credit of being the first to 
reject unity of composition and to deny the existence of 
Homer. Wilamowitz agreed that d’Aubignac had antici- 
pated Wolf in his views on the Homeric question, and 
referred to Finsler’s great service in restoring to d’Au- 
bignac the fame of which Wolf had wrongly cheated him. 
The controversy raging about Wolf’s originality was 
made all the more bitter by the attitudes of European 
scholars during World War I. Bérard accused the Ger- 
man scholar of being a falsifier and a plagiarist, and 
called the Prolegomena a series of imitations or plagi- 
arisms, concealed by falsehoods, claiming that Wolf 
copied d’Aubignac and tried to prove by false citations 
that d’Aubignac was a fool and that his work was a col- 
lection of French stupidities or paradoxes. 

I cannot enter here into the details of the controversy, 
but I do wish to point out that Bérard’s view seems 
both extreme and unjust. D’Aubignac’s work, the Con- 
jectures académiques ou Dissertation sur U’Iliade, was 
written about 1670, but did not appear during its au- 
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thor’s lifetime. Later, in 1715, when there was a still 
greater interest in Homer among French writers, the 
work was published without the name of the author. The 
book seems to have created very little notice in France 
and may have been suppressed. There was some knowl- 
edge of the work in Holland and Germany, and Wolf 
claims to have read it, but he refers to d’Aubignac’s 
material as largely “somnia et deliramenta” and speaks 
of the author’s “levissima temeritas et inscitia antiqui- 
tatis.” This seems strange if Wolf was as indebted to 
the Abbé as Finsler and Bérard claim. 

D’Aubignac believed that Homer never existed. The 
Iliad could not be a unified work by a single poet for 
there was no writing at such an early date and the trans- 
mission of a long poem by memory would have been im- 
possible; the epic was a collection of songs by blind 
bards, and these songs were first brought together by 
Lycurgus, but were recollected and edited in the time of 
Peisistratus. The arguments on which these conclusions 
were based were similar to those advanced later by Wolf, 
but the German scholar placed greater emphasis upon 
one poet of outstanding ability by whom many of the 
earlier separate poems had been composed. This was 
hardly the same as d’Aubignac’s complete denial of 
Homer’s existence and his belief that the early lays had 
been composed by many different poets—a view which 
more directly anticipated Lachmann and critics of his 
school. 

It is not difficult to understand Wolf’s attitude toward 
d’Aubignac. The latter’s contempt for Homer, as well as 
his ignorance of classical antiquity, undoubtedly aroused 
the German’s displeasure. We must remember that the 
two men were worlds apart; d’Aubignac was an original 
genius who first conceived the Homeric Problem and was 
far ahead of his time, but, as Pohlenz says, he was an 
amateur, not a man of “Wissenschaft”; though not a 
sound classical scholar, he put forth an original and 
startling hypothesis, based largely on his own reading of 
Homer, and that done apparently in Latin translation. 
Wolf, on the other hand, worked from a solid critical 
and historical foundation, and, however much he was 
indebted to d’Aubignac, Merian, Wood and other pred- 
ecessors, he had a firm control of the entire field of 


-classical study. We must remember also that Wolf’s 


theory of the origin of the Homeric poems occupied only 
a part of his Prolegomena, which dealt largely with 
“Textgeschichte” and was intended as a justification of 
his own critical edition of Homer. Wolf’s conclusions, 
furthermore, were based upon external arguments, not 
upon an analysis of the text, while by far the larger 
part of d’Aubignac’s book was an examination of the 
Iliad and an attempt to prove his conclusions by listing 
the flaws and weaknesses in the poem itself. There could 
hardly be a greater difference between the approach and 
the method of the two men. We should give credit to 
d’Aubignac for the originality of his ideas and admit 
that he was the first real Homeric Separatist. His book, 
however, was little read and was practically unknown in 
the nineteenth century; its direct influence was accord- 
ingly very slight, and nineteenth century Homeric criti- 
cism stems largely from Wolf who was the first to treat 
the poem in a scholarly manner. In this sense, at least, 
Wolf may still be considered the father of modern 
Homeric criticism. 
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Pope and Homer: Some Bicentenary Observations 


By James Epwarp ToBIN 
Department of English, Fordham University 


It is exactly 200 years since the death of Alexander 
Pope, a period in which his translation of the Iliad has 
received as unjustifiably hostile treatment as that ac- 
corded his original work. He and his “Homer” are grad- 
ually triumphing over the long-winded objections: the 
1944 Heritage Press series features an illustrated edition 
of the Iliad. It is time for some passing reflections on 
the poet’s achievement in relation to an earlier interest 
in the classics, to the poem itself, and, briefly, to Pope’s 
own writing. 


I 


Pope became interested in Homer at the age of eight,’ 
as a result of reading Ogilby’s translation (1660); he 
tried several imitations and even began an epic poem 
on the Homeric model. Before he was twenty he had 
seriously considered the advice of Sir William Trumbull, 
who had served in the state department of James II, that 
a new translation was needed. In 1713 Pope announced 
his project: Swift rose to his support and subscriptions 
came in from Richard Steele, Bishop Berkeley, Isaac 
Newton, Christopher Wren, and others. Addison and 
the Whigs sought to discredit the work in a strikingly 
underhanded method? Seven years later, the last vol- 
ume appeared and Homer’s 16,000 lines had been ex- 
tended to 19,000. 

It is admitted that Pope was correct in objecting to 
the inadequacy of preceding attempts.* Chapman, he 
claimed, over-wrote, extracted too many “new mean- 
ings,” became “involved in fustian,” and was generally 
careless. While Chapman boasted that he completed his 
version in fifteen weeks, Pope used most of a decade on 
a labor alternately pleasant and irritating. One of his 
letters reveals pseudo-anger: “It is not to be express’d 
how heartily I wish the death of all Homer’s heroes, one 
after another. The Lord preserve me in the day of bat- 
tle, which is just approaching!’* Besides Chapman, 
Pope looked at Hobbes and Ogilby (as well as relying 
heavily on French and Latin editions). The Hobbes ver- 
sion, more correct than Chapman’s, was too contracted 
and, like Ogilby’s, did not have, to his ears, true poetic 
flavor. 

Did Pope achieve Homer? The censure of Richard 
Bentley is well known: “A pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but 
you mustn’t call it Homer.” So is that of Matthew Ar- 
nold: “Between Pope and Homer there is interposed the 
mist of Pope’s literary artificial manner, entirely alien 
to the plain directness of Homer’s thought and feeling. 
. . . One feels that Homer’s thought has passed through 
a literary and rhetorical crucible, and come out highly 
intellectualized.”> 

But Pope was doing what Trumbull had advised, pro- 
ceeding to make Homer “speak good English, to dress 
his admirable characters in your proper, significant, and 
expressive conceptions, and to make his works as useful 
and instructive to this degenerate age, as he was to our 
friend Horace.’”® He was introducing an age which was 
starving for great contemporary poetry and which knew 
little Greek at first hand, to what he felt was an ade- 
quate—not an exact—rendering. His stated purpose was 
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to “keep alive that spirit and fire” which makes Homer’s 
“chief character.” Johnson understood this: that Pope 
was writing for his own time and his own nation. So 
did Andrew Lang: there can be “no final English trans- 
lation of Homer. In each there must be, in addition to 
what is Greek and eternal, the element of what is mod- 
ern, personal, and fleeting.’” 

Further, Pope was writing a poem, an “imaginative re- 
working” of Homer. He worked in the current tradition 
of translating, seeking to be faithful au grand sens as La 
Motte Houdart had suggested a few years before; repro- 
ducing the original with latitude, as Dryden recom- 
mended, “where the author is kept in view by the trans- 
lator, so as never to be lost, but his words are not so 
strictly follow’d as his sense; and that too is admitted 
to be amplified, but not alter’d.”® Of his achievement, 
Root says: “The careful scrutiny of critics, many of 
them hostile critics, has convicted Pope of very few 
downright errors in his understanding of the original.” 
The objection must be that he “transmuted rather than 
‘transfused’ ” the original.® 


Pope’s taste, and his century’s, may be gathered from 
three selections, chosen at random. The first, from Book 
III, will serve as an illustration of Pope’s handling of a 
descriptive passage. It is matched, for the purpose of 
comparing translations, with the nineteenth-century 
prose of Lang, Leaf and Myers: 


Then the people sat them down by ranks where each man’s high- 
stepping horses and inwrought armour lay. And upon his shoul- 
ders goodly Alexandros donned his beauteous armour, even he 
that was lord to Helen of the lovely hair. First upon his legs 
set he his greaves, beautiful, fastened with silver ankle-clasps; 
next upon his breast he donned the corslet of his brother Lykaon, 
and fitted it upon himself. And over his shoulders he cast his 
silver-studded sword of bronze, and then a shield t and 


sturdy. And on his mighty head he set a wrought helmet of 


horse-hair crest, wherover the plume nodded terribly, and he took 
him a strong spear fitted to his grasp. And in like wise Menelaos 
donned armour. 


Both armies sat the combat to survey, 

Beside each chief his azure armour lay, 

And round the lists the generous coursers neigh. 
The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 

In gilded arms magnificently bright ; 

The purple cuishes clasp his thighs ‘around, 
With flowers adorn’d, with silver buckles bound: 
Lycaon’s corslet his fair dress’d, 

Braced in, and fitted to his softer breast: 

A radiant baldric, o’er his shoulder tied, 
Sustain’d the sword that glitter’d at his side: 
His youthful face a polish’d helm o’erspread ; 
The waving horse-hair nodded on his head: 

His figured shield, a shining orb, he takes, 

And in his hand a pointed javelin shakes. 
With equal , and fired by equal charms, 
The Spartan he ro sheathes his limbs in arms. 


Pope has transferred adjectives, extended a few de- 
tails to fill out either the picture or his line, and uses 
the language of his day as properly as the Victorians 
did. It is not a direct translation, obviously, as a glance 
at the original Greek will show; but Pope has not de- 
stroyed Homer’s picture. He has glossed it slightly, as 
he does in a second passage, taken from Book VI. Hector 
speaks: 


I have very sore shame of the Trojans and Trojan dames with 
trailing robes, if like a coward I shrink away from battle. More- 
over mine own soul forbiddeth me, seeing I have learnt ever to 
be valiant and fight in the forefront of the Trojans, winning my 
father’s great glory and mine own. Yea of a surety I know this 
in heart and soul; the day shall come for holy Ilios to be laid 
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low, and Priam and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear. 
Yet doth the —- of the Trojans hereafter not so much trou- 
ble me, neither Hekabe’s own, neither king Priam’s, neither- my 
brethren’s, the many and brave that shall fall in the dust before 
their foemen, as doth thine anguish in the —- when some mail- 


clad Achaian shall lead thee weeping and thee of the light 
of freedom. 


How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown’d, 
And Troy’s sn dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame? 

My early youth was bred to martial pains, 

My soul impels me to the embattled atin: 

Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 

And guard my father’s glories, and my own. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates: 

(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, im imperial Troy! — bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 

My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam’s hoary hairs defiled with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the ; 

As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes, of which so large a part was thine! 


The final passage, from Book XV, illustrates the com- 
bination of rhetoric, emotion, and didacticism, which 
both poets liked: 


Now Geranian Nestor above all, the Warden of the A 
implored each man by the memory of them that begat ong 
spake beseechingly : “O friends, play the man, and set shame of 
other men’s contempt in your hearts. Let each also be mindful 
of children and wives, and of his possessions, and of them that 
begat him, whether any have parents yet alive or they be already 
dead. For their sake io I here beseech you, for the sake of them 
that are not with us, to stand stoutly, nor turn to flight. 


e sage rver 0 e Grecian host 
Exhorts, iki to guard these utmost shores; 
And by. their parents, by themselves, implores. 
O friends! be men: your generous 

With equal honour, and with mutual shame! 
Think of your mo your fortunes; all the care 
Your wives, your infants, and your parents share: 
Think of each living father’s reverend head: 
Think of each ancestor with glory dead; 

Absent, by me they speak, by me they sue; 
They ask their safety, and their fame from you: 
The gods their fates on this one action lay, 

And all are lost, if you desert the day. 


Il 


More valuable than such comparisons is Pope’s ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for Homer and his estimate of his 
epic—remarks which are still pertinent. He found 
Homer pre-eminent among poets on at least four 
grounds: design, fable, characters, and language. As a 
result of his care (art) and fire (genius), “every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in action.” The 
reader “turns in one place to a hearer, in another to a 
spectator.” In Vergil, Lucan, Statius, Milton, Shake- 
speare, there are flashes of brilliance, generally sustained, 
but sometimes “interrupted;” “in Homer, and in him 
only, it burns every where clearly, and every where irre- 
sistibly.” 

There is perfect unity of action, the core of which is 
the anger of Achilles, around which are fifty days of 
“councils, speeches, battles and episodes of all kinds.” 
Homer is the “careful steward” of a “copious nursery” 
of seedlings and of full-grown plants. His people are 
real, the secrets of nature clothed in proper allegory, 
and ‘there i is dignity in the machinery of his gods. 
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Pope saw Homer as a repository of reflections on 
human conduct: the purpose of looking intently at peo- 
ple was to learn something of human nature—the old 
notion of biography as instruction. In Homer, “All the 
inward passions and affections of mankind” make ‘“‘ven- 
erable” his characters in all their “surprizing variety.” 
And there is variety even in the use of the same trait: 


The single quality of courage is wonderfully diversified in the 
etal = emg of the Iliad. That of Achilles is furious and 
intractable; that of Diomede forward, yet listening to advice and 
subject to command: That of Ajax is heavy, and self-confiding ; 
of Hector active and vigilant: The courage of Agamemnon is 
inspirited by love of empire and ambition, that of Menelaus 
mixed with softness and tenderness for people: We find in 
Idomeneus a plain direct soldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and gen- 
erous one. 


In language, Homer excels in “descriptions, images 
and similes”: we see Hector’s plumes or the landscape of 
Mount Neritus. The very battles differ in “greatness” 
and “horror.” Pope defends Homer’s compound epithets 
against “impertinent” objections: they are inseparable 
attributes to the heroes, comparable to the English dis- 
tinctiveness of Harold Harefoot and Edward Long- 
shanks. He knew why he sang as he did: “Aristotle had 
reason to say, He was the only poet who had found out 
living words; there are in him more daring figures and 
metaphors than in any good author whatever. An arrow 
is impatient to be on the wing, a weapon thirsts to drink 
the blood of an enemy.” 


Although Pope’s close debt to Horace has always been 
admitted, his dependence on Homer for many of his 
traditional views has not been stressed sufficiently. It 
was from Homer that he first caught “the itch of poetry,” 
as he told William Broome, his collaborator on the later 
Odyssey. He drew heavily upon what he learned during 
the long apprenticeship of translation. Even before that, 
in 1709, he wrote in the Essay on Criticism: “Be Homer’s 
works your study and delight.” In them, he found his 
concept of nature as the record of man’s experience. He 
bowed to his model’s sense of design. He admired his 
“moral sentences and proverbial speeches.” He stood in 
the current of Homer’s narrative power, tried the ca- 
dence of his versification, reflected his controlled imag- 
ery, even his compound epithets. He liked him well 
enough to parody his epic with a genial spirit, as in the 
mock-heroic of The Rape of the Lock and the Dunciad, 
where one may read of other gods and smaller men, bat- 
tles and games, debate and council, supplication and 
sacrifice, awards of merit and of shame. From him, most 
of all, he learned how to imitate: man’s speech, man’s 
music, and man’s history, as Vergil and Horace had 
done. It is true that Pope was. half himself and half a 
Roman poet, but the classical distillate is from the 
Greek. 

With no intention of placing the two poets on equal 
levels of the imaginatively irrigated ridges of Parnassus, 
it may be said of both what Pope stated in his Preface 
to the Iliad: 


His fancy, which is every where vigorous, . . . grows in the prog- 
ress both upon himself and others, and becomes on fire like a 
chariot-wheel, by its own rapidity. Exact disposition, just thought, 
correct elocution, polished numbers, may have been found in a 
but: this poetical fire, this Vivida vis animi, in a very 
ew. 
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1 See the discussion in R. K. Root, The Poetical Career of 
Alexander Pope (Princeton: 1938), Ch. V. 2 On this point see 
my article, Thought, XIX (1944), 82-86. 8 All quotations from 
Pope’s “Preface to Homer’s Iliad” are from his Works (London: 
1752), VI, 357-92. * Letter to Robert Digby, June 2, 1717, Works, 
VIII, 48. 5 On Translating Homer (New York: 1883), pp. 150, 
157. © Letter from Trumbull to Pope, April 9, 1708, Works, VII, 
212, 7 Introduction to The Classics Greek and Latin, ed. b 
M. M. Miller (New York: 1909), I, 19. 8 “Preface to Ovid's 
Epistles,” Poetical Works (Boston: 1909), p. 90. % Op. cit., p. 
112. 10 See the pei text edition of Pope’s Imitations of 
Horace, ed. by John Butt (London: 1939), and the earlier Caro- 
line Goad, Horace in the English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century (New Haven: 1918) and James W. Tupper, “A Study 
of Pope’s Imitations of Horace,” PMLA, XV (1900), 181-215. 


And we, the people, must learn how to live, must 
learn how to hold high our freemen’s heads and salute 
the eternal principles, the verities of truth, of beauty, 
of mind, of will, — of soul! Masses do nothing but 
follow until the cataclysmic rage takes hold of them 
and makes them raven and destroy. But humanity 
needs men, individual men, men who can pierce the 
skies for grandeur and can find it also in the human 
heart, in the works of men’s imponderable minds, even 
as the ‘much-devising Odysseus’ was able to muster 
divers gifts to the support of his ideals. There is need 
for the scents of Helicon to rouse nostalgia in the 
hungry human hearts; there is a necessity for the 
Attic sunshine to beckon the eyes that grow dim in 
piecing together machines and in devising ever acuter 
instruments for destruction—R. B. Morrison, 8.J., C.B., 
XVIII, 33. 
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